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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 



A SOCIAL INVESTMENT 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
has agreed to give to the American Peace Society 
one dollar for every dollar this Society may raise, up 
to and including $15,000. 

The offer is good until July first. 

Of this amount the Society has raised or has in 
sight $9,000. 

Between now and the first of July it is, therefore, 
necessary that the American Peace Society shall 
raise $6,000. 

Once the friends of this work understand, the 
money will be forthcoming. 

Thus far the American Peace Society has never 
been obliged to burden its friends with a "drive," a 
"campaign" for funds. It does not wish to do so 
now. 

These simple facts should make it unnecessary for 
the limited number of workers to spend valuable 
time, needed for the "Cause," begging for funds. 

If every reader of these words, believing in this 
work for the overthrow of the war system, gives 
simply what he knows he should, the sum will be 
oversubscribed forthwith. 

Sixty life members at $100 would be the amount 
necessary. 

Every dollar will help. 

As soon as your money is received it will be put 
to work at once. 

A social investment indeed! 



PRESIDENT HARDING AND THE 
NEW HOPE 

The first sentence of President Harding's inau- 
gural address, delivered in front of the Capitol 
March 4, speaks of "the clarified atmosphere with a 
strange mingling of regret and new hope." President 
Harding's address is itself a "new hope," a new hope 
for those eternal things upon which any adequate inter- 
national organization must rest. 

"Liberty — liberty within the law — and civilization 
are inseparable, and though both were threatened we 
find them now secure, and there comes to Americans 
the profound assurance that our representative govern- 
ment is the highest expression and surest guaranty of 
both." Mr. Harding believes "in the divine inspiration 
of the founding fathers." Of this he says : 

"We have seen the world rivet its hopeful gaze on the 
great truths on which the founders wrought. We have 
seen civil, human, and religious liberty verified and 
glorified. In the beginning the old world scoffed at our 
experiment; today our foundations of political and 
social belief stand unshaken, a precious inheritance to 
ourselves, an inspiring example of freedom and civiliza- 
tion to all mankind." 

Mr. Harding does well to begin his administration 
upon these great enduring substructures. There is a 
"wisdom of the inherited policy of non-involvement in 
old-world affairs," meaning by such words that "we 
seek no part in directing the destinies of the old world." 
When Mr. Harding says, "We do not mean to be en- 
tangled; we will accept no responsibilities except as 
our own conscience and judgment in each instance may 
determine," he voices the honest opinion of every self- 
respecting nation. The same thing is true when he adds : 

"Our eyes never will be blind to a developing menace, 
our ears never deaf to the call of civilization. We rec- 
ognize the new order in the world, with the closer con- 
tacts which progress has wrought. We sense the call of 
the human heart for fellowship, fraternity, and co-oper- 
ation. We crave friendship and harbor no hate. But 
America — our America, the America builded on the 
foundation laid by the inspired fathers — can be a party 
to no permanent military alliance. It can enter into no 
political commitments, nor assume any economic obliga- 
tions, or subject our decisions to any other than our own 
authority." 

Thus Mr. Harding senses what Mr. Wilson seemed to 
ignore, namely, that our American experiment of han- 
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